FEET OF CLAY

The Marquis de La Monnerie was eighty-four. An operation for
double cataract, undergone a few years earlier, had not prevented his
going blind. On days of bright sunlight he could still just see a grey
square where the window was, like a sheet hanging in the dark of the
night; and a distant, barely perceptible glow marked, on certain even-
ings, the lighting of the lamps. He lived within a huge dead pearl.

Sometimes, when someone moved between him and the light he dis-
tinguished a shadow and thought: "God bless my soul! I've actually
seen something." But week by week these last vestiges of the gift of
sight were disappearing. The Marquis knew very well that the servants
and the rare relatives he met in the passages of the chateau would
soon lose even their appearance of being souls in the process of disem-
bodiment; indeed, Mauglaives was already, so far as he was concerned,
nothing but a huge tomb filled with echoing voices.

The door opened. Jacqueline Schoudler came in, followed by a tall
officer of the Spahis.

"It's me, Uncle Urbain," she said; "it's Jacqueline."
Whenever she came into the room and found the old man sunk in
his chair, she feared he was dead.
The Marquis sat up.
"Well, did you kill?" he asked.

"I don't know, Uncle," Jacqueline replied, throwing her three-
cornered hat and her crop on to the marble console-table. " I lost the
hunt in the Combe-aux-Loups marsh; and it was getting dark. I'm
absolutely furious! Luckily I met Captain De Voos, who was lost too.
That was some consolation, and we've ridden home together. I asked
him to come back to tea."

She was small, very light of body and bone, her neck slender, her
eyebrows arching high on her forehead, and she was dressed wholly in
black. The skirt of her habit, stained with clayey mud, was fastened
at the hip to enable her to walk.

The young woman sat down in the armchair on the opposite side
of the fireplace, powdered her nose, and ran a comb quickly through
her hair.. Her delicate appearance contrasted with her clothes.

"Who's that? De Voos? A Captain De Voos? Don't know him,"
grumbled the Marquis.

"But you do, Uncle; he's a guest of Gilon's. He was introduced to
you this morning at the meet. He's here, with me," Jacqueline ex-
plained hastily.

"Oh, good! Excellent!" said the Marquis.
"I'm abusing your hospitality, Monsieur," said the officer.
Unintentionally he had spoken too loud, as if he were addressing
a dpaf man, and he heard his words echoing in the high, coffered
ceiling.
The Marquis raised his eyelids and turned his pale eyes, which though
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